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A COMMENT  ON  RIGHT  SHARING 


During  the  five  or  six  years  since  the  term  “the 
right  sharing  of  the  world’s  resources”  was  suggested 
to  Friends  as  a topic  for  serious  thought  and  action, 
there  has  been  widespread  approval  of  the  topic, 
some  thoughtful  discussion,  but  very  little  done  to 
translate  the  challenge  into  specific  action.  I do  not 
think  that  this  is  because  Friends  are  ungenerous  or 
indifferent  to  the  world’s  problems.  I think  rather 
that  we  do  not  know  what  to  do.  The  problems  of 
sharing  in  a world  of  increasing  population  and 
decreasing  resources  are  terribly  complex,  and  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  controls  a major  portion 
of  the  world’s  resources  to  use  or  waste  at  will  does 
not  in  the  end  make  the  problems  easier  to  deal 
with.  As  Friends  we  have  sometimes  found  the 
United  States  hard  to  deal  with.  Indeed  we  have 
sometimes  found  ourselves  hard  to  deal  with.  There- 
fore this  move  on  the  part  of  the  Friends  Bulletin  to 
extend  the  discussion  is  very  welcome.  I hope  that  it 
will  help  us  to  achieve  greater  wisdom  and  deeper 
commitment. 

For  many  years  Friends  have  worked  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  brought  about  by  war  and  other  less 
preventable  disasters,  and  for  many  years  we  have 
known  that  alleviation  is  not  enough,  that  until  the 
“occasions  for  war”  are  removed  there  will  be  no 
end  to  the  suffering  it  brings.  We  have  been  led  to 
couple  our  concern  for  relief  of  suffering  with  con- 
cern for  reconciliation  and  also  for  justice.  This  has 
led  us,  sometimes  knowingly,  sometimes  not,  into 
increasingly  active  participation  in  bringing  about 
social  change  in  America  and  elsewhere.  Of  course 
we  cannot  change  the  nation  nor  the  world  over- 
night, but  generally  when  we  have  seen  the  light 
clearly  we  have  persisted  without  discouragment 
even  while  allowing  others  their  light  and,  over  the 
years,  faith  and  perseverance  have  won  some  impor- 
tant victories.  But  what  if  we  do  not  see  the  light 
clearly? 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  and  perplexing 
among  the  changes  American  society  faces  are  those 
that  arise  from  the  collision  of  traditional  Christian 
values  with  the  western  scientific  technological  revo- 
lution. The  fear  of  death,  the  idea  that  God  gave 
man  “dominion  over  all  the  earth  and  all  that 
dwells  therein,”  the  idea  of  progress  and  growth  as 


values  in  themselves,  the  Protestant  work  ethic  — 
these  now  meet  a technology  that  can  greatly  reduce 
or  postpone  death,  almost  eliminate  the  need  or 
even  the  opportunity  for  gainful  work,  and  so  de- 
spoil the  earth  we  have  “dominion”  over  as  to  con- 
vert it,  if  we  like,  into  a desolate  wasteland.  At  the 
same  time  in  fear  for  our  safety  we  have  lost  our 
way  and  wander  helplessly  searching  for  more  effec- 
tive weapons  instead  of  more  effective  human  rela- 
tions, only  to  find  again  and  again  that  we  are 
ourselves  the  enemy,  that  each  new  and  more 
terrible  weapon  is  directed  at  mankind  — at  our- 
selves. 

We  know  all  this  of  course,  and  we  know  too 
that  we  cannot  expect  Friends  to  conjure  up  quick 
answers  to  such  complex  problems.  Nevertheless  I 
think  we  should  in  utmost  seriousness  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  are  leading  or  following  the  problems. 
Are  we  earnestly  seeking  new  light  or  are  we  too 
preoccupied  with  trying  to  implement  old  answers 
to  old  problems.  Perhaps  this  is  what  we  should  be 
doing;  old  answers  are  not  necessarily  bad  answers. 
However  in  a discussion  such  as  this  one  there  are 
two  questions  that  should  be  faced  squarely,  ques- 
tions that  are  mostly  being  evaded,  and  which  I 
believe  are  fundamental  to  the  rest.  I can  see 
nothing  but  trouble  ahead  until  we  who  make  up 
American  society  can  find  our  way  toward  answering 
them  with  some  degree  of  earnest  commitment. 

1 . How  can  American  society  free  itself  from  the 
imperative  to  ever  increased  material  pro- 
gress? 

Until  we  can  do  this  the  prospect  of  shortages  of  re- 
sources, of  energy,  of  ways  to  dispose  of  waste,  even 
of  jobs  will  grow  more  acute.  The  open  frontier  is 
years  and  years  past,  and  the  “open  frontier”  of 
exploitation  of  other  lands  and  other  peoples  is  now 
ending.  Yet  the  majority  of  Americans  (perhaps 
even  of  Friends)  sincerely  feels  that  growth  is  right 
and  necessary,  that  every  worthy  citizen  should  in- 
crease his  material  holdings  year  by  year  through 
investment,  hard  work,  and  ingenious  manipulation 
of  others;  to  do  less  is  almost  immoral,  a result 
either  of  bad  management,  outright  laziness,  or  un- 
forseeable  misfortune! 


( Continued  on  page  107) 
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THE  RIGHT  USE  OF  RESOURCES 

The  question  for  this  issue  is  one  of  the  hardest 
and  most  important  we  have  to  face.  More  respon- 
dents than  usual  were  unable  to  write,  perhaps  re- 
flecting that  fact.  You  the  reader  will  have  to  decide 
who  is  giving  us  sense  and  who  is  dancing.  Here  are 
some  of  the  issues  raised  in  our  letter  of  invitation: 
“I  have  worded  the  topic  The  Right  Use  of 
Resources,  not  Right  Sharing,  which  begs  that  ques- 
tion. I think,  for  example,  that  the  FWCC  program  to 
share  1%  more  of  our  incomes  with  the  world’s  poor 
does  not  get  at  the  questions  of  ownership  or  use  at 
all.  Let  me  try  to  state  it  more  clearly: 

“It  is  not  sufficient,  I think,  for  us  to  deplore  the 
distribution  represented  by  the  use  of  world  resources 
in  the  United  States.  Nor  is  it,  again  in  my  view,  an 
adequate  response  to  refer  to  Marxist  ideology  and 
experience.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  search  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  and  grow  forth  a generalizable 
scheme,  which  includes  justice  and  needs,  which 
envisions  permanence,  which  feeds  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  body,  which  is  not  parochial,  not  dedicated  to 
revenge,  not  a philanthropic  sop  to  the  existing  order, 
and  which  will  satisfy  a concept  of  man’s  living  in 
harmony  with  his  environment.  Then  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  devote  some  attention  to  how  we  get 
from  where  we  are  into  that  scheme.’’ 
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( Continued  from  page  105) 

2.  How  can  we  help  the  developing  nations  find 
a way  of  life,  of  development,  that  does  not 
lead  them  into  the  same  dilemmas  that  now 
trouble  America?  — urban  slums,  loss  of  so- 
cial cohesion,  destruction  of  the  environment, 
depletion  of  resources,  and  all  the  rest? 

For  years  the  assistance  offered  by  the  American 
government  (and  by  Friends  too)  to  under  devel- 
oped countries  has  been  based  on  the  assumption 
that  they  will  develop  towards  the  same  sort  of 
industrial,  urban,  materialistic  society  that  we  have 
become,  following  the  same  progress -oriented 
pattern  that  I now  believe  cannot  survive  much 
longer  without  fundamental  change.  Are  we  beck- 
oning these  nations  down  a dead  end  road? 

Consider  as  one  example  among  many  the  U.S. 
Pacific  Islands  Trust  Territory,  an  area  over  which 
the  United  States  has  much  direct  control  and  for 
whose  “development”  we  bear  direct  responsibility. 
Do  we  know  what  we  do  there?  Can  we  really 
believe  that  these  tiny  coral  atolls,  scattered  over  a 
million  square  miles  of  ocean  can,  following  our 
urging,  become  a viable  nation  on  our  pattern?  Yet 
what  should  we  be  urging  upon  them  from  our 
position  of  wealthy  distress?  Sharing  may  be  one 
thing  and  right  sharing  quite  another. 

I believe  there  is  a very  urgent  need  for  the  west, 
for  the  United  States,  to  reexamine  policy  toward 
under  developed  and  less  developed  countries,  to 
take  a much  longer  view  of  their  needs,  and  ours.  I 
think  that  justice  and  peace  in  the  world  demand 
this  and  therefor  that  Friends  should  be  deeply 
involved  in  seeking  and  promoting  and  ultimately  in 
helping  to  implement  such  a reexamination.  Of 
course  this  is  a large  order,  but  we  might  make  a 
beginning  and,  doing  so,  we  might  be  joined  by 
others. 

I think  we  must  start  with  ourselves  to  redis- 
cover and  reaffirm  values  that  can  lead  us  confi- 
dently toward  the  twenty-first  century.  And  we  must 
muster  the  strength  of  spirit  and  wisdom  to  live  by 
them.  We  must  learn  how  to  honor  “having  enough” 
more  than  we  honor  “progress”  and  we  must  learn 
how  to  define  “enough”  wisely.  We  must  learn  to 
help  others  in  ways  that  recognize  and  honor  their 
“enough”  and  their  wisdom.  Perhaps  this  will  help 
us  to  forswear  our  faith  in  collective  violence.  We 
already  have  enough  material  resources  to  share, 
and  this  could  help  us  find  spiritual  resources  for 
right  sharing. 


I started  writing  these  thoughts  (incomplete  as 


PYM  TEASER 

The  third  week-end  in  March,  some 
Friends  assembled  in  Pasadena  to  begin  to 
plan  an  experimental  community.  The  commu- 
nity will  have  its  own  government  . The  mem- 
bers, who  range  in  age  from  under  a year  to 
(it’s  suspected  of  some)  over  100,  will  bring  to 
the  corporate  body  a lively  enthusiasm  and 
experience.  Intentional  time  and  space  will  al- 
low Friendly  practicing  of  this  new  yet  ancient 
lifestyle.  Families  and  individuals  will  extend 
their  realities  and  perhaps  come  to  consensus 
about  another,  less  separate,  reality. 

Though  the  experiment  plans  a program 
exploring:  1)  the  arts,  music,  drama,  medita- 
tion, and  dance,  2)  worship  and  worship-fel- 
lowship, 3)  new  ways  to  work,  to  learn  and  to 
change,  4)  group  and  individual  recreation 
and  team  sports,  5)  evening  singing,  morning 
greeting,  lazy  visiting  and  collective  dreaming 
— it  will  also  have  its  share  of:  6)  committee 
meetings,  group  wrestling,  and  boring  organiz- 
ational housekeeping. 

If  this  sounds  at  all  interesting  to  you,  then 
watch  for  registration  form  and  contact  inform- 
ation next  month  in  your  Bulletin.  You  will 
find  out  how  you  too  may  participate  in  the 
visualizing  and  actualizing  of  this  effort. 

Nancy  Burnett 
PYM  Registrar 


they  are)  in  response  to  the  editor’s  suggestion  of  a 
forum  on  “right  sharing”  in  the  Friends  Bulletin 
and  I have  found  it  a deeply  disturbing  exercise. 
There  are  too  many  voices  in  the  background.  I 
keep  feeling  that  I have  heard  all  these  words  be- 
fore. And  I keep  hearing  another  voice  saying: 
. . . we  are  all  thieves,  we  are  all  thieves;  we  have 
taken  the  words  of  the  scriptures  as  our  own  and 
know  nothing  of  them  in  ourselves.  . . ” and 
another:  “.  . . let  your  life  speak.  . . ” Yes  indeed. 

Francis  Dart 
Eugene  Meeting 
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News  of  the  Meetings 

Vital  Statistics 
Marriages: 

Mary  Booth,  Pima  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
Arthur  Millman,  Redwood  Forest  Monthly  Meeting 
were  married  in  Santa  Rosa  on  February  14, 
1975.  There  was  a re-affirmation  of  marriage  at 
Pima  Monthly  Meeting  after  their  arrival  in 
Tucson,  where  they  are  making  their  home. 

Deaths: 

Emma  Clarke,  University  Meeting,  February  14, 
aged  89. 

As  Multnomah  Meeting  points  out,  Friends  con- 
cerned about  world  hunger  may  be  interested  to 
note  the  work  of  CARE:  After  the  August  floods 
last  year  in  Bangladesh,  CARE  fed  2,000  people  for 
12  days.  Last  November,  wheat  was  distributed  to 

756.000  people.  Seedlings  were  provided  to  96  coop- 
eratives. UNICEF  furnished  rolled  oats  that  were 
distributed  to  100,000  children.  Millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  food  has  been  distributed  in  the  area  of 
African  drought-famine.  In  Nigeria,  100  new  wells 
have  been  dug  to  serve  50,000  people.  Nine  hun- 
dred other  wells  have  been  improved  and  deepened 
and  local  well-diggers  trained. 

Two  Meetings  have  expressed  concern  about  the 
problem  of  guns.  Claremont  quotes  the  Coalition 
for  Handgun  Control  (10345  W.  Pico  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles  90064)  on  the  fact  that  more  people  will  be 
killed  by  hand  guns  in  the  U.S.  in  the  next  39 
hours  than  were  killed  by  firearms  in  England  in  all 
of  1972.  Every  21  minutes  an  American  dies  by  the 
gun — over  800,000  since  1900 — more  deaths  than 
in  all  our  wars.  Two  hundred  thousand  are  injured 
and  25,000  die  each  year.  A report  presented  to  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  in  Cleveland  is 
cited  by  Eastside  meeting’s  newsletter:  “A  gun  kept 
by  a civilian  for  protection  is  six  times  more  likely 
to  kill  a family  member  than  an  intruder  or  at- 
tacker.” Of  the  more  than  11,000  gun  murders  and 

13.000  firearms  suicides  per  year,  most  would  not 
have  occurred  were  the  guns  not  so  readily  at  hand. 
According  to  Harris  and  Gallup  polls,  two-thirds  of 
American  citizens  favor  more  effective  gun  controls. 

COLLEGE  PARK 
QUARTERLY  MEETING 

TIME  CHANGED 
From  May  17-18,  1975 

To  May  10-11,  1975 

STILL  AT  JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL 


INTER-MOUNTAIN 
YEARLY  MEETING 

Inter-Mountain  Yearly  Meeting  will  gather  at 
Ghost  Ranch  (Abiquiu,  New  Mexico),  Thursday, 
June  12,  1975,  starting  at  1 p.m.  and  continuing 
through  Sunday  lunch,  June  15.  Cost  per  adult 
(registration,  lodging  and  meals)  is  $36.00 

IMYM  has  grown!  According  to  its  treasurer, 
the  whole  of  Ghost  Ranch  will  be  occupied  by 
IMYM  this  year,  and  they  still  need  to  be  careful 
about  the  rest  of  the  world.  You  may  register  early, 
but  those  from  outside  its  primary  area  will  not 
hear  about  space  availability  until  around  June  1. 
Visitors  are  most  welcome  as  far  as  space  allows. 

For  further  details  and  registration  forms,  write 
to  Dorothy  Aldrich,  Treasurer,  6998  W.  48th  Avenue, 
Wheat  Ridge,  Colorado  80033.  Phone  (303)  422-5343. 


ARIZONA  HALF- 
YEARLY  MEETING 

Approximately  eighty  Friends  and  their  guests 
attended  the  twentieth  session  of  Arizona  Half- 
Yearly  Meeting  the  first  weekend  in  March  at  the 
Lutheran  Campus  Center  in  Tempe  with  the  Tempe 
Meeting  acting  as  hosts.  Jennifer  Haines,  Coordin- 
ator of  Right  Sharing  of  World  Resources,  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation,  Section  of  the 
Americas,  shared  with  us  a wealth  of  information 
and  inspiration  concerning  “sharing”  and  “simple 
living”  programs,  and  helped  us  understand  some 
of  the  root  causes  of  starvation. 

Kelly  Peckham  from  the  Pasadena  Office  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  told  of  AFSC 
concerns  and  presented  a set  of  slides  outlining  the 
AFSC  program  activities  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  During  the  afternoon  the  children,  under  the 
direction  of  Carl  Wallen  of  the  Tempe  Meeting, 
produced  a video  tape  which  was  shown  in  the 
evening.  Worship,  business,  inspiration  and  fellow- 
ship filled  our  happy  hours  together. 

Olive  Goodykoontz 
Phoenix 
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Memorials 

Molly  Morgenroth 

A wave  of  shock  and  loss  ran  through  Pacific  Year- 
ly Meeting  and  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  at  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Molly  Morgenroth  at  Pendle  Hill 
in  the  early  morning  of  February  17.  The  day  after  she 
died  quietly  in  her  sleep  a meeting  for  worship 
honored  her  memory  and  Ed  Morgenroth’s  loss. 
Later,  memorial  meetings  were  held  at  Orange  Grove 
and  Orange  County  Meetings  in  PYM,  Molly’s  two 
home  meetings,  on  March  16  and  March  21.  There 
the  following  biography  was  read. 

On  the  morning  of  February  17,  1975, 
Molly  Anderson  Morgenroth  died  quietly  in  her 
apartment  at  Pendle  Hill,  following  an  especi- 
ally beautiful  day  of  companionship  with  her 
husband.  Pendle  Hill  is  a Quaker  Study  Center 
near  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Molly  was  born  October  2,  1904  in  Tomah, 
Wisconsin.  She  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  studied  at  UCLA, 
USC,  New  York  University  and  the  Merrill- 
Palmer  Institute,  Detroit.  She  was  married  to 
Edwin  C.  Morgenroth  in  1934.  There  are  two 
sons,  Peter,  who  lives  in  Australia,  and  Christo- 
pher, who  lives  in  northern  California.  There 
are  two  grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Orange  Grove  Friends  Meeting  in  Pasadena 
and  a past  clerk  of  the  Orange  County  Friends 
Meeting.  She  has  lived  with  her  family  in 
Corona  del  Mar  since  1948.  She  and  her  hus- 
band were  founding  co-directors  of  Pacific 
Oaks  College  and  Children’s  School.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  California  State  Uni- 
versity at  Long  Beach  where  she  taught  Child 
Development  and  related  courses.  She  is  the 
author,  composer  and  illustrator  of  Story  Songs 
That  Spin  Themselves . She  was  active  in  com- 
mittees of  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  a mem- 
ber of  the  National  Organization  for  Women, 
the  National  Association  for  the  Education  of 
Young  Children.  Her  long  and  creative  pro- 
fessional career  included  serving  as  a staff 
member  of  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  to  work 
in  rural  education  in  the  American  South, 
supervisor  of  the  Federal  Nursery  Schools  in 
Los  Angeles  in  the  1930’s,  a staff  member  of 
the  Hudson  Guild  and  the  Caroline  Zachry 
Institute  in  New  York  City.  Other  periodic 
assignments  with  her  husband  for  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  were  also  a part 
of  her  life. 


This  last  fall  Molly  and  Ed  went  to  Pendle  Hill  as 
students  and  as  dear  members  of  that  Quaker  com- 
munity. Their  time  there  blessed  them  both:  their 
lives  were  rounded  by  that  experience  into  an  harmoni- 
ous, vibrant  peace  which  their  concerns  for  others  had 
never  quite  left  them  time  for.  As  they  were  recovering 
from  a bout  of  flu  near  the  middle  of  the  second  term 
they  had  a long  uninterrupted  day  of  talking  in  which 
they  gathered  up  for  — and  from  — each  other  this 
new  sense  of  their  lives’  wholeness.  The  next  morning 
Molly  was  gone.  Molly,  whose  spirit  Ed  described  as  a 
volcano  of  lovely  thoughts  and  deeds,  had  at  last  worn 
out  the  long  prison  of  her  body’s  polio;  and  Ed,  the 
core  of  whose  life  had  always  been  service,  was  left 
marked  with  the  realization  of  a terrible  beauty. 

West  Coast  Friends  have  lost  their  most  talented 
listener  and  one  of  their  wisest,  quietest  voices.  Our 
debt  to  Molly  — and  to  Ed  — cannot  now  be  even 
fully  remembered;  it  will  be  some  time  before  it  can 
be  rightly  weighed.  In  what  Ed  called  his  “later 
years’’  he  wrote  these  lines  about  his  life  and  Molly’s: 

Orange  Grove  Meeting  and  the  Society  of  Friends 
Shaped  our  lives 
Saved  our  lives 

Enhanced  and  deepened  our  lives 

Sustained  us 

Disciplined  us 

Encouraged  us  to  grow 

Loved  us  beyond  measure. 

All  this  amazing  wonder 

Was  truly  a gift  of  grace 

For  which  we  give  thanks  to  that  one 

Power  in  the  universe 

Which  we  call  God 

In  whom  there  was  and  is 

No  beginning  and  no  end. 

Ed  will  return  to  Pendle  Hill  for  the  spring  term, 
ending  in  early  June.  After  that  his  plans  are  not 
certain,  but  he  does  expect  to  return  to  his  home  in 
Corona  del  Mar  for  a brief  time  about  the  middle  of 
June.  Friends  who  wish  to  send  Ed  a check  for  some 
yet  undetermined  memorial  project  for  Molly  are 
encouraged  to  remember  her  in  this  way. 

Beach  Langston 
Orange  Grove  Meeting 

Mary  Strong 

On  March  9 San  Jose  Friends  Meeting  joined  in 
a meeting  of  memorial  celebrating  the  life  of  Mary 
Strong,  which  ended  on  February  11  when  Mary 
was  98  years  of  age. 

Mary  Janney  Williams,  daughter  of  Frank  and 
Sarah,  was  born  on  Sept.  20,  1876,  in  Bucks 

(Continued  on  page  1 10) 
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MARY  STRONG 
{continued  from  page  109) 

County,  Pennsylvania.  She  married  James  B.  Strong 
in  1899  and  lived  in  New  York  State  several  years, 
where  her  five  daughters  were  born:  Emily  Mills 
(now  deceased);  Marjorie  Gatton;  Phyllis  Davis; 
Mary  W.  Strong  (Polly);  and  Josephine  Cole.  She 
was  a birthright  Friend,  Clerk  of  Manasquan 
Friends  Meeting  in  New  Jersey  for  many  years,  and 
also  for  two  years  clerk  of  Shrewsbury-Plainfield 
Half-Yearly  Meeting. 

Shortly  after  World  War  I,  Mary  and  her  family 
moved  into  Applewood,  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in 
the  borough  of  Brielle.  She  served  on  the  Brielle 
Board  of  Education  and  with  county  groups  of 
AAUW  and  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  But  her 
greatest  service  came  when  Eleanor  Randall  broad- 
cast a call  for  help  in  organizing  a local  station  for 
the  Monmouth  County  Library. 

Eleanor  was  fascinated  by  Mary’s  historic  home 
and  persuaded  her  to  establish  the  library  station  in 
Applewood  itself.  Mary  moved  her  entire  personal 
library  into  the  large  sunporch  of  the  house,  and 
the  Brielle  Public  Library  opened  its  doors  in  Sep- 
tember, 1922.  Its  success  was  immediate,  not  only 
because  of  the  books  but  also  because  of  the  librarian 
and  the  charm  of  her  home,  an  oasis  of  culture  in 
an  area  that  had  only  talked  about  such  things 
before. 

Readers  sat  in  the  living  room  with  book  and 
teacup  in  hand,  keeping  cozy  by  the  open  fire.  In 
fair  weather  they  enjoyed  reading  in  the  lovely  old- 
fashioned  garden.  Borrowers  were  soon  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  county.  Mary  blithely  wel- 
comed all  wherever  they  came  from  and  let  them 
have  books.  The  county  library’s  objections  carried 
little  weight,  for  Mary  was  defraying  all  expenses 
for  the  Library  herself.  Twenty-nine  years  later  the 
Borough  of  Brielle  granted  her  a small  stipend  to 
help  with  the  work. 

In  addition  to  working  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Friends,  the  AAUW,  and  the  League,  Mary 
and  two  of  her  daughters  started  the  Applewood 
Weavers.  The  products  of  their  looms  were  of  such 
quality  and  design  that  they  were  soon  invited  to 
join  the  National  Association  of  Hand  Weavers.  The 
original  loom  Mary  used  now  sits  in  the  dining 
room  of  the  house  in  Cupertino  that  she  and  Polly 
shared,  a house  permeated  still  by  Mary’s  loving 
spirit  and  filled  with  the  artistry  of  Polly  and  the 
other  daughters,  their  children  and  their  grand- 
children. 


NOTES  ON  A PROPER 
DISTRIBUTION 
AND  USE  . . . 

A continuation  of  the  present  economic  situa- 
tion, in  which  one  people  (we)  representing  only  6% 
of  the  world’s  population  consume  60%  of  the 
world’s  energy  and  energy  producing  resources,  can 
lead  only  to  continued  poverty  on  the  part  of  two 
thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world,  and  eventually  to 
a war  which  would  ravage  the  entire  world. 

Though  there  is  no  one  formula  to  be  applied  to 
the  correction  of  this  colossal  injustice  we  must 
begin  to  find  answers  soon.  Injustices  of  this  magni- 
tude create  stresses  which  though  they  may  lie 
hidden  for  a time  will  eventually  erupt  with  the 
violence  of  a volcano. 

These  things  seem  obvious: 

1.  We  should  use  all  our  resources  with  much 
greater  frugality. 

2.  We  should  strain  every  effort  to  increase  pro- 
duction of  renewable  resources  while  we  con- 
serve non-renewable  resources. 

3.  We  must  effect  better  means  of  distribution. 

4.  We  must  slow  the  avalanche  of  human 
births. 

We  know  ways  of  doing  all  these  things  — then 
what  do  we  lack?  I think  it  is  only  Incentive. 

Justice,  fairness,  and  compassion  should  be  suf- 
ficient incentives  but  obviously  they  are  not. 

It  shames  us  that  greed,  complacency,  love  of 
comfort  and  ease  overbalance  all  our  higher 
instincts. 

Then  what  will  it  take?  History  teaches  that  we 
do  not  learn  from  history  alone.  Usually  we  act  only 
from  necessity. 

Since  we  have  demonstrated  little  regard  for  the 
suffering  of  others  — even  among  our  own  people 
— what  is  the  necessity  which  will  bolster  our  incip- 
ient morality? 

The  oil  producing  countries  have  demonstrated 
that  economic  pressure  (money)  speaks  with  a 
commanding  voice,  but  the  people  suffering  most 
from  the  inequality  of  economic  opportunity  — the 
Africans,  Indians,  the  Europeans,  South  Americans 
and  poor  Americans  — do  not  have  the  economic 
clout  of  the  Arab  oil  barons.  What  can  these  dis- 
possessed peoples  do? 

My  predictions  as  to  what  they  will  eventually  do 
(unless  solutions  are  soon  found)  would  be  very 
pessimistic  — even  terrifying.  Protests  develop  into 
riots,  and  violence  — violently  repressed  — breeds 

( continued  on  next  page ) 
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NOTES  ON  A PROPER  DISTRIBUTION  AND  USE  . . . 
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revolution.  Revolution  triggers  war.  In  extreme  situ- 
ations nature’s  basest  instincts  are  exposed  — and 
in  nature  the  hungry  eat  the  fat. 

However,  what  we  want  to  explore  are  solutions 
not  threats. 

As  I said  in  the  beginning  I see  no  easy,  no 
instant  solutions.  The  problem  must  be  met  on 
many  fronts  — and  it  is  being  met  on  most  fronts 
though  not  with  enough  determination  to  be  effec- 
tive quickly  enough. 

Effective  solutions  will  require  not  only  national 
but  international  dedication,  vast  programs.  Only 
the  kind  of  all-out  effort  and  personal  sacrifice 
engendered  by  a major  war  will  be  sufficient  to  win 
this  war  on  poverty,  illiteracy  and  disease. 

Still  it  is  apparent  that  nations  will  not  move  - — 
cannot  move  — until  individuals  move  them. 

So  it  comes  down  to  us.  We  who  will  suffer 
must  save  others  in  order  to  save  ourselves.  This  is, 
I fear,  the  only  necessity  that  will  move  us. 

What  do  we  do  first?  We  must  first  search  our 
own  souls,  and  put  our  own  house  in  order.  Then 
we  should  adopt  as  our  slogan:  Save,  Produce,  and 
Share.  Sharing,  I believe,  will  be  the  beginning  of 
success.  Beginning  where  we  are  the  way  will  open 
as  we  go.  Second,  we  should  press  our  government 
to  share  on  a massive  scale. 

Our  national  goal  should  not  be  our  own  “self 
sufficiency  by  1980”,  but  rather  it  should  be  to 
make  sure  that  no  society  is  less  than  sufficient. 

These  programs  should  be  national  and  inter- 
national goals: 

A world  bank  of  emergency  food  and 
medicines. 

An  efficient  standby  distribution  system  for 
emergency  relief  operative  world  wide. 
Accelerated  and  expanded  programs  of  food 
production. 

An  expanded  public  health  program,  including 
population  control. 

Expansion  and  extension  of  basic  education 
world  wide. 

None  of  these  things  will  come  about  until  there  is  a 
far  greater  spirit  of  economic  and  social  cooperation 
between  nations,  and  international  cooperation  will 
not  be  possible  until  we  have  demonstrated  on  a 
neighborhood  scale  that  cooperation  works. 

Let  me  suggest  just  two  of  countless  possible  ex- 
amples: 

Four  doctors  in  a small  Washington  town  have 
established  a clinic  in  a neglected  African  vil- 
lage. Three  of  the  doctors  work  at  home  and 
jointly  support  the  fourth  who  serves  the  Afri- 
can village.  Every  two  years  the  doctors  rotate 


sharing  the  experience  as  well  as  the  cost. 
Teachers,  farmers,  aquiculturists,  mechanics, 
well  drillers,  boat  builders  . . . any  number  of 
people  could  do  the  same. 

Our  Houses  for  Hiroshima  project,  which  even- 
tually was  shared  in  by  many  Friends,  began 
with  my  personal  need  to  express  my  shame  at 
what  had  happened  in  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki and  to  demonstrate  my  involvement  in  the 
suffering  of  those  who  had  survived.  I thought 
that  this  would  be  best  understood  if  I went  to 
Hiroshima  and  built  with  my  own  hands  and 
my  own  money  a house  for  a family  who  had 
lost  their  home. 

When  I shared  my  concern  with  friends  I 
found  that  many  of  them  wished  to  have  a part 
in  it.  As  a result  four  of  us  went  to  Japan  and 
we  built  four  houses.  We  went  again  the  follow- 
ing summer  and  built  fourteen  more  houses. 
The  third  summer  we  built  another  eighteen 
houses  in  both  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 
Although  this  was  still,  in  view  of  the  terrible 
need,  only  a token  effort,  it  was  understood 
and  greatly  appreciated  by  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment and  people. 

During  the  following  three  years  we  worked  in 
Korea  building  houses  and  clinics  for  refugees 
of  the  Korean  war.  By  then  we  were  being 
financed  largely  by  United  Nations. 

I have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  possible  for  any 
Meeting  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  given  concern, 
to  organize  and  carry  on  some  similar  project  — an 
adventure  in  sharing  — either  near  at  home  or  over- 
seas. Each  member  would  experience  the  joy  of 
giving,  and,  over  the  years,  many  of  us  would  be 
provided  with  opportunities  to  have  the  personal 
satisfaction  of  working  with  needy  people.  Sharing 
works  both  ways  and  ideas  are  contagious.  It  could 
become  an  epidemic,  a benevolent  virus  — a rash 
of  caring  and  sharing  which  would  infect  us  all. 

Floyd  Schmoe 
University  Meeting 

MORNING  MEDITATION 

The  plum  tree  in  her  wedding  dress 
is  hiding  behind  the  pine. 

The  sun  shines  on  the  pool  and  rocks 
The  birds  fly  in  to  dine. 

The  garden  is  a part  of  God 
although  I call  it  mine. 

Betty  Parker 
Orange  Grove 
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MINUTES  OF  PYM  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Executive  Committee  of  PYM  met  on  Saturday,  March 
15,  1975,  at  the  Orange  Grove  Meetinghouse  in  Pasadena. 
Delicious  lunch  and  generous  hospitality  were  provided  by 
the  Orange  Grove  Meeting.  Thirty-five  clerks  and  com- 
mittee members  met  to  make  reports  and  plan  for  Yearly 
Meeting,  to  be  held  again  this  year  at  Saint  Mary’s  Col- 
lege in  Moraga.  Following  are  notes  and  minutes  from  the 
meeting. 

Auditor's  Report.  The  Clerk  announced  that  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting’s  financial  records  were  audited  by  mem- 
bers of  Orange  Grove  Meeting  before  being  turned  over  to 
Frank  Burnham,  the  new  Treasurer,  and  everything  was 
found  to  be  in  good  order. 

EC  1975:1  The  Auditor’s  Report  was  approved. 

Treasurer's  Report.  The  Report  for  July  1,  1974  to 
December  31,  1974  was  distributed.  Yearly  Meeting  is  in 
good  financial  condition.  Present  reserves  are  $13,000. 

Ministry  and  Oversight.  The  Subcommittee  on  Visita- 
tion has  been  active;  has  visited  some  Meetings  and  plans 
to  visit  others  upon  invitation.  Intervisitation  among  Meet- 
ings, worship  groups  and  individual  Friends  is  encour- 
aged, and  news  of  such  visits  should  be  sent  to  Lois 
Bailey,  Clerk  of  the  Subcommittee,  and  to  Robert  Schutz, 
Bulletin  Editor. 

Ministry  and  Oversight  has  500  copies  of  its  pamphlet, 
“When  Death  Occurs  in  the  Meeting,”  currently  available 
from  Ministry  and  Oversight  for  fifty  cents.  A form  for 
Meeting  use  at  time  of  death  is  available  separately  for  ten 
cents.  Ministry  and  Oversight  solicits  comments  on  both 
from  Monthly  Meetings. 

Ministry  and  Oversight  has  a new  pamphlet  ready  for 
printing  on  the  subject  of  homosexuality. 

EC1975:2  Ministry  and  Oversight  was  advanced  $300 
to  underwrite  the  printing  of  the  pamphlet  on  homosexu- 
ality, the  price  to  be  $1.00  by  mail,  seventy  five  cents  for 
direct  sale. 

Ministry  and  Oversight  is  evaluating  the  first  of  the 
“Brinton  Visitor”  experiences,  and  will  comment  further 
at  Yearly  Meeting. 

Nominating  Committee.  Committee  recommendations 
were  presented,  and  approved,  as  follows: 

EC1975:3  The  Directory  Committee  (new):  Etta  Vogel, 
Clerk  (Orange  Grove);  Ted  Cooper  (Westwood);  Marion 
Dollahite  (Westwood);  John  Fitz  (Berkeley);  Charles  Swift 
(Santa  Monica);  John  Walters  (Palo  Alto).  Ex  officio: 
Betty  Draper  and  Grace  Noda  (Davis),  representing  Col- 
lege Park  Quarterly  Meeting;  John  MacKinney,  represent- 
ing Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting. 

Sites  Committee:  Robert  Barns  (Davis);  Leon  Beck  (Red- 
wood Forest);  Gerri  House  (Orange  Grove);  Charles  Swift 
(Santa  Monica);  Jack  Schultz  (La  Jolla). 

Committee  on  Aging:  Ed  Borgers  (Marloma),  Convener; 
Eleanor  Foster  (Santa  Cruz);  Myra  Keen  (Palo  Alto);  Ed- 
win Morgenroth  (Orange  Grove);  Elizabeth  Gustafson 
(Davis);  Constance  Brown  (Santa  Barbara);  James  Wilson 
(San  Francisco). 


EC  1975:4  The  composition  and  duties  of  the  Sites 
Committee  (along  with  the  slight  revision  of  its  name)  are 
as  follows:  Six  members  elected  to  three-year  terms,  two  to 
change  each  year;  ex  officio,  the  present  and  immediate- 
past  Arrangements  Clerk.  The  Committee  is  to  find  a site 
for  Yearly  Meeting,  and  to  stay  involved  in  each  choice 
until  a contract  has  been  signed. 

The  Nominating  Committee  was  asked  to  consider  the 
matter  of  alternate  ways  or  “styles”  for  Yearly  Meeting 
gatherings,  and,  after  consulting  with  the  Sites  Committee, 
to  report  on  whether  they  feel  this  should  be  an  additional 
responsibility  of  that  committee. 

EC1 975:5  The  regional  representatives  to  the  PYM 
Peace  Committee  and  the  Social  Order  Committee  shall  be 
the  Clerk  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  or  that  person’s 
designee. 

EC1975:6  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  representative  to 
Friends  General  Conference  shall  be  appointed  for  two 
years. 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Peace  Committee’s  contribution 
of  $200  to  support  a full-time  staff  position  at  the  UN  was 
contingent  upon  certain  arrangements.  [See  PYM  Minutes, 
74:9,  p.  15.] 

EC  1975: 7 The  Clerk  will  ask  Ben  Seaver  to  confer  with 
Barrett  Hollister  and  decide  whether  the  conditions  at- 
tached to  the  above  contribution  have  been  met. 

Junior  Yearly  Meeting.  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  Exec- 
utive Committee  will  send  PYM  clerk  a schedule  and  list 
of  its  officers. 

EC1 975:8  Faith  and  Life  Conferences.  The  Clerk  will 
write  a letter  which  will  recognize  that,  while  Ferner  Nuhn 
does  not  officially  represent  PYM  at  Faith  and  Life  Con- 
ferences, we  are  pleased  that  Ferner  has  been  asked  to 
serve  on  a 9-person  F & L panel.  No  PYM  funds  are 
available  for  travel  expenses. 

EC  1975: 9 Conference  of  Friends  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Funds  for  Ed  Morgenroth  to  attend  a planning 
meeting  July  4-5,  1975  for  the  1977  Conference  of  Friends 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  approved.  The  clerk  will 
write  the  CFWH  committee  commending  them  for  choos- 
ing Ed,  and  the  clerk  will  write  a travel  minute  to  go  with 
him. 

Discipline  Committee.  There  will  be  no  meeting  this 
year  before  PYM.  Meetings  are  asked  to  take  notes  on 
their  discussions  of  Faith  and  Practice  and  send  them  on 
to  the  Discipline  Committee.  Written  requests  for  clarifi- 
cation have  been  received  regarding  termination  of 
membership,  details  on  laying  down  meetings,  Faith  and 
Practice  concerns,  marriage  dissolution,  parent-child  rela- 
tionships, meeting-child  relationships,  older  Friends,  and 
marriage  after  the  manner  of  Friends. 

Peace  Committee.  Activities  included  Friends  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  Quakers  and  the  U.N.,  Ben  Lomond 
Peace  Studies  Conference,  exploring  PYM  sponsorship  of 
a week-long  peace  workshop  using  the  book  Prophets  and 
Reconcilers , contacting  Friends  Schools  about  peace 
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studies,  defining  the  Committee’s  role  as  the  obligation  to 
inform  and  help  monthly  meetings  to  take  effective  action. 
PYM  will  have  successive  showings  of  "And  None  Shall 
Make  Them  Afraid,”  a slide  show  on  the  Middle  East 
which,  for  $10  and  including  discussion  leader,  may  be 
borrowed  from  the  Palo  Alto  Meeting. 

Social  Order  Committee.  Meetings  and  individual 
Friends  are  asked  to  forward  concerns  early  and  in  a 
concise  form.  If  Social  Order  Committee  is  to  sponsor 
interest  groups,  they  need  to  have  a request  well  in 
advance  of  PYM. 

EC  1975: 10  The  request  from  Friends  Committee  on 
Legislation  that  PYM  schedule  an  FCL  report  at  a regular 
plenary  session  was  referred  to  the  Agenda  Review 
Committee  in  consultation  with  Social  Order  Committee. 

EC1975:11  Jean  Flores  will  attend  the  March  22nd 
Joint  North-South  FCL  meeting.  Nominating  Committee 
will  bring  to  PYM  the  name  for  our  permanent  represen- 
tative who  will  attend  the  October  18th  and  successive 
twice  yearly  meetings. 

Directory  Committee.  Combining  directories  of  North 
and  South  Quarters  can  lead  to  a PYM  Directory  with  a 
projected  cost  of  $500. 

EC  1975: 12  Directory  Committee  is  instructed  to 
explore  content  components,  format,  costs  and  communi- 
cate with  Quarterly  Clerks  regarding  regional  directories 
and  to  report  back  to  Representative  Committee.  "Unanti- 
cipated Travel”  funds  in  the  amount  of  $120  are  designa- 
ted to  expedite  their  work.  Southern  California  and 
College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting  Clerks  are  encouraged  to 
bring  copies  of  their  new  directories  to  PYM  1975. 

Friend  in  the  Orient.  Marjorie  Sykes  served  as  our 
Friend  in  the  Orient  on  her  way  here  and  visited  in 
Vancouver  and  traveled  as  far  south  as  San  Diego.  Her 
trip  helped  to  unify  Pacific  Rim  Friends.  New  Zealand 
appreciated  PYM  support  which  made  her  visit  possible. 
No  committee  meeting  has  yet  been  held,  but  there  is 
continuing  concern  for  a "Quaker  presence”  in  the 
Orient. 

Bulletin  Committee.  Costs  for  the  Bulletin  are  up, 
mainly  in  printing,  composing  and  addressing,  with  a 
projected  1974-5  deficit  of  $6400.  The  Committee  consid- 
ered possible  solutions:  1)  change  the  Bulletin  (not  recom- 
mended), 2)  reduce  size  a little,  3)  increase  circulation  by 
800  subscriptions  by  the  end  of  1975,  4)  and  decrease 
'75-6  subsidy  with  planned  rate  increase  from  $3.50  to 
$5.00  per  year.  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  increased  its 
subsidy  to  $750. 

EC  1975: 13  PYM  1974-75  subsidy  is  increased  from 
$4300  to  $6400,  or  $2100  more  to  subsidize  publication  of 
the  Bulletin  this  year  (to  August,  1975.) 

EC1975:14  Approve  support  of  Bulletin  Committee’s 
recommendation  to  raise  the  subscription  rate  in  August 
from  $3.50  to  $5.00.  Special  thanks  to  Bob  Schutz  for  the 
quality  of  the  Bulletin. 

Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting.  May  18  at 
Claremont  Meeting. 

College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting.  May  10-11  at  John 
Woolman  School.  CPQM  is  exploring  the  function  and 
organization  of  the  Quarter  and  interactions  with  So. 
Calif.  Quarter,  Monthly  Meetings,  and  PYM. 


EC1975:15  The  clerk  will  send  a letter  of  sympathy  to 
St.  Mary's  College  expressing  regret  that  fire  recently 
destroyed  the  Art  Building,  and  hope  that  restoration  will 
move  along  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Honolulu  Meeting.  There  is  good  growth  within  the 
Meeting  community;  hope  for  increased  contacts  with 
PYM. 

University  Meeting.  Expectations  are  for  eventual 
membership  in  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  only.  Work- 
shops are  being  sponsored  in  areas  of  social  concern  and 
there  is  movement  toward  a meeting  for  worship  within  a 
prison.  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  held  July 
24-27,  1975,  at  Fort  Worden,  Washington. 

EC1975:16  Clerk  will  send  greetings  to  Inter-Mountain 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  convenes  for  the  first  time  June 
12-15  at  Ghost  Ranch,  Abiquiu,  New  Mexico. 

EC1975:17  Clerk  will  provide  a travel  minute  for  Sarah 
Tozer.  who  is  making  the  FWCC-sponsored  Quaker  Youth 
Pilgrimage  during  July.  A $50  contribution  toward  Sarah’s 
expenses  was  approved. 

Agenda  Review  Committee.  The  Committee  plans  to 
use  the  same  form  as  previously  to  solicit  ideas  for  interest 
and  sharing  groups,  with  a deadline  about  a month  before 
Yearly  Meeting.  An  article  inviting  suggestions  will  apear 
in  the  May  Bulletin.  Ideas  too  late  for  the  deadline  will 
not  be  scheduled  at  Yearly  Meeting,  but  notices  may  be 
posted  on  a bulletin  board. 

Bulletin  Schedule.  The  following  Bulletin  schedule  for 
items  related  to  Yearly  Meeting  was  agreed  upon: 

April:  Women’s  Committee;  request  for  Monthly 
Meetings  to  hold  orientation  meetings  for  pros- 
pective Yearly  Meeting  attenders. 

May:  Registration  form;  general  article(s)  on  Yearly 
Meeting;  information  on  Contacts  and  Ar- 
rangements; Preliminary  Schedule;  Schools 
Committee;  Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee; 
Bulletin  Committee;  Education  Committee  (or 
June). 

June:  Visitation  Committee;  Discipline  Committee; 

Ministry  and  Oversight  (or  July);  Junior  Yearly 
Meeting. 

July-August:  Schedule  for  Yearly  Meeting;  Welcome 
to  Yearly  Meeting;  Peace  Committee;  Child- 
ren’s Program;  Worship-Fellowship  Groups;  So- 
cial Order  Committee;  Sites  Committee. 

Sept.  Nominating  Committee. 

The  report  of  Young  Friends  was  not  scheduled  for  a 
specific  month. 

Registrar.  Plans  are  to  begin  earlier  on  registration, 
and  to  involve  more  people  in  the  work.  Monthly  Meetings 
are  urged  to  hold  orientation  meetings  for  those  who  plan 
to  attend  Yearly  Meeting.  The  Registrar  needs  to  know  in 
advance  if  an  attender’s  fees  are  being  paid  by  a Monthly 
Meeting. 

The  Executive  Committee  examined  at  length  the  prac- 
tice of  asking  Monthly  Meeting  Clerks  to  sign  all  PYM 
registration  forms.  Some  Meetings  have  objected. 

EC1975:18  The  Clerk  will  write  to  Sacramento  Meet- 
ing. in  response  to  their  letter,  asking  that  they  devise  a 
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way  for  their  Meeting  to  be  responsible  for  all  their  people 
who  attend  Yearly  Meeting,  including  their  attenders. 
Agreed  to  take  the  problem  to  Representative  Committee 
at  Yearly  Meeting. 

Arrangements  Committee.  Preparations  are  under  way. 
The  pool  at  St.  Mary’s  will  not  be  available  this  year  due 
to  work  on  the  roof. 

Finance  Committee. 

EC  1975: 19  To  correct  an  earlier  error,  Steve  Burnham, 
Assistant  Treasurer,  is  authorized  to  sign  checks  for  Year- 
ly Meeting.  Also,  subsidies  are  to  be  provided  for  invited 
guests  designated  by  the  Agenda  Review  Committee,  who 
may  choose  up  to  four  or  five.  The  subsidy  includes  room 
and  board,  and  may  include  travel  expenses. 

EC  1975: 20  The  payment  for  those  hired  to  take  on 
responsibilities  for  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  a stipend.  Such 
people  are  expected  to  pay  Yearly  Meeting  fees  in  the 
usual  way.  Three  categories  were  specified,  as  follows: 

1.  Coordinator  of  the  Children’s  Program;  teachers 
and  child  care  personnel.  (The  Education  Commit- 
tee will  decide  who  is  to  be  paid,  and  how  much.) 

2.  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  Coordinator;  dormitory 
monitors;  Junior  High  Coordinator.  (Junior  Yearly 
Meeting  Committee  will  select  the  personnel,  deter- 
mine the  number  needed  and  the  appropriate 
stipend.) 

3.  Secretary.  (Up  to  the  Assistant  Clerk.) 

EC  1975: 21  A Yearly  Meeting  Sessions  budget  is  estab- 
lished, to  be  the  responsibility  in  the  future  of  a commit- 
tee established  for  that  purpose.  That  budget  will  be  regu- 
larly reviewed  by  the  Finance  Committee.  The  budget  will 
be  handled  for  Yearly  Meeting,  1975,  by  the  Treasurer, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Clerk,  the  Assistant  Treasurer, 
the  Registrar,  the  Gerk  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
Arrangements  Clerk,  the  Clerk  of  the  Education  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Gerk  of  the  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  Com- 
mittee. 

EC  1975: 22  A new  registration  fee  schedule  is  establish- 
ed: $10.00  for  full-time  attenders  four  years  and  older, 
with  a family  maximum  of  $40.00;  $3.00  per  day  for  day 
attenders.  Camping  fee  is  $1.00  per  person,  with  a family 
maximum  of  $4.00.  The  word  “family”  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  customary  sense  of  a household,  usually  of 
the  same  last  name.  The  limit  on  “arbitrary”  families  — 
t arn  dies  pro  tern  — is  four  persons. 

Anticipated  cost  for  rooms  is  $33.25  per  person  for  five 
days;  for  food,  $30.25  per  person  for  five  days.  The  family 
maximum  will  be  $275.00  plus  registration  fees. 

Sites  Committee.  The  Sites  Committee  will  continue  to 
look  for  a place  in  southern  California  for  use  in  alternate 
years  beginning  in  1976. 

EC  1975: 23  The  Sites  Committee  will  continue  explora- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  using  the  Loyola-Marymount 
campus  in  Los  Angeles  in  1976. 

"Meeting  Day  Before  Yearly  Meeting.  Friends  are 
asked  to  consider  the  possibility  of  setting  up  programs  for 
the  people  who  arrive  on  “meeting  day,”  the  day  before 
Yearly  Meeting  officially  begins. 

EC  1975:24  The  Clerk  will  form  a committee  by  co- 
opting people  to  expand  the  Agenda  Review  Committee  to 
consider  “that  which  happens  before  we  welcome  each 
other  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.” 


RIGHT  SHARING  OF 
WORLD  RESOURCES 

Friends  have  long  been  concerned  over  the  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  and  poverty  in  our  world,  which 
deny  the  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  of  the  human 
family.  In  1967,  the  Fourth  World  Conference  of 
Friends  adopted  a statement,  “People,  Food  and 
the  Sharing  of  Resources  — a Vision  for  the  Fu- 
ture,” calling  “upon  the  peoples  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  earth  to  stop  squandering  resources  on 
armaments  and  destruction,  to  promote  family 
planning  and  health,  to  curb  population  growth,  to 
increase  and  share  food  production,  and  to  further 
economic  and  social  development.” 

The  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation 
was  asked  to  carry  forward  this  concern,  and  One 
Percent  More  programs  were  part  of  the  response  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  These  suggested  that 
Friends  give  for  development  one  percent  of  income 
after  taxes,  in  addition  to  current  giving,  along 
with,  among  other  things,  urging  governments  to 
move  toward  the  UN  goal  of  one  percent  of  GNP 
for  foreign  aid.  In  the  Americas,  One  Percent  More 
funds  have  been  collected  by  the  FWCC  and  allo- 
cated to  development  projects  in  poor  countries  which 
are  aimed  at  long-term  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  life  for  individuals,  through  economic,  social, 
and  human  development. 

But  one  percent  more,  and,  in  fact,  all  giving 
for  development,  is  only  a beginning.  Friends  are 
still  encouraged  to  give,  but  the  broader  scope  of 
the  concern  is  indicated  by  the  change  of  the  pro- 
gram’s name  in  the  Americas  to  Right  Sharing  of 
World  Resources.  Right  Sharing  addresses  all  the 
interrelated  problems  of  unequal  and  unwise  world 
resource  use,  including  malnutrition  and  starvation, 
overpopulation,  materialism  and  overconsumption, 
potential  exhaustion  of  natural  resources,  pollution, 
and  the  widening  gap  between  rich  and  poor,  both 
within  and  between  nations.  An  international  solu- 
tion to  this  complex  set  of  problems  is  the  key  to 
humanity’s  future,  and  I believe  such  a solution 
requires  a new  social  order. 

I have  a vision  for  that  new  order.  It  is  centered 
in  God:  “.  . . Thou  shaft  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment. And  the  second  is  like  unto  it, thou  shaft  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  (Matthew  22:37-39)  All 
else  follows  automatically.  For  the  God-centered  life 
is  reverent  of  the  earth.  As  Indian  Chief  Seathl  said 
in  1855,  “to  harm  the  earth  is  to  heap  contempt  on 
its  Creator."  And  the  God-centered  life  is  un- 
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attached  to  self  and  devoted  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
others.  It  creates  a person-  and  service-oriented  al- 
ternative to  our  present  society’s  materialistic,  self- 
centered  customs,  institutions,  and  habits  of  thought. 

How  do  we  build  this  alternative? 

We  start  at  home.  For  me,  trying  to  love  God 
has  shown  me  mammon,  material  possessions  and 
“needs,”  standing  in  the  way;  and  each  time  I have 
been  able  to  give  away  possessions  or  give  up  needs, 

I have  felt  a joyful  freeing  to  do  God’s  work  yet  a 
little  more  fully.  Further,  the  things  I give  away 
may  help  another.  If  I loved  God  truly,  I would 
serve  others  before  myself;  and  the  needs  of  many 
are  far  greater  than  my  own. 

But  more  than  this  is  required  of  us.  The  United 
States  is  presently  using  so  much  more  than  its 
share  of  world  resources  that  everything  we  can  give 
away  is  simply  a movement  toward  justice.  With 
about  5%  of  the  world’s  population,  we  use  some- 
thing like  35%  of  its  resources,  yielding  an  income 
of  about  $5,000  per  person  per  year.  We  continue 
to  increase  this  level  of  living  by  expanding  pro- 
duction, which  pushes  against  the  limits  of  our  natu- 
ral resources  (including  minerals,  energy  fuels,  ar- 
able land,  living  space,  water,  and  so  on)  as  severe- 
ly as  does  population  growth. 

At  the  same  time,  a country  like  India  with  a 
per  capita  income  of  around  $100  a year  is  hard  put 
to  improve  significantly  the  condition  of  her  people, 
even  with  high  annual  growth  rates,  in  part  simply 
because  of  the  extremely  small  base  she  has  to  build 
on.  Reducing  population  growth  would  help,  of 
course,  and  is  necessary  at  the  global  level  to  ease 
the  pressure  on  finite  resources,  but  experience  in- 
dicates that  effective  population  control  depends  on 
a minimum  of  economic  and  social  development. 
Countries  such  as  Taiwan,  which  have  shown  rapid 
economic  growth  in  recent  years  coupled  with  in- 
ternal income  redistribution,  have  significantly  de- 
creased population  growth  rates,  while  years  of 
government  family  planning  programs  in  countries 
like  India  have  been  basically  unsuccessful. 

So  major  international  redistribution  of  resources, 
including  such  things  as  wealth  and  knowledge,  is 
crucial,  and  connected  with  necessary  control  of 
growth  in  global  production  and  population. 

For  Americans,  this  means  we  must  learn  to 
need  less.  Years  of  affluence  have  taught  us  to  take 
for  granted  comforts  and  conveniences  which  were 
inconceivable  even  a few  decades  ago,  and  which 
the  world  cannot  afford.  We  are  surrounded  by 
unnecessary  consumer  gadgets  and  oppressed  by 
our  overkill  military  capacity  and  expense.  We  use 
more  food  and  more  substitutes  for  our  human 
energy  than  is  good  for  our  health.  Even  to  halve 


our  per  capita  income  would  only  bring  our  stan- 
dard of  living  down  to  that  of  most  of  western 
Europe. 

The  government  represents  the  people,  and  the 
people  must  make  it  happen.  The  first  requirement 
is  a major  change  in  individual  and  corporate  atti- 
tudes. We  need  a new  ethic  which  emphasizes  coop- 
eration over  competition  and  defines  progress  in 
human  rather  than  material  terms.  Then  we  must 
embody  that  ethic  in  new  institutions.  This  is  a tall 
order,  but  it  is  built,  I am  convinced,  on  each  of  us 
simply  doing  what  s/he  can. 

First,  we  can  examine  our  own  lifestyles  in  the 
light  of  world  resources  and  world  needs.  Are  we 
truly  living  in  harmony  with  God,  our  fellow  human 
beings,  and  the  earth?  Where  can  we  simplify  fur- 
ther? People  are  reducing  their  meat  consumption; 
finding  alternatives  to  energy  use;  avoiding  new 
consumer  products;  growing  their  own  food;  form- 
ing sharing  communities  for  pooling  the  use  of 
tools,  appliances,  automobiles,  etc.;  and  so  on  and 
on.  Each  of  us  can  take  his/her  next  step. 

The  resources  we  release  by  simplifying  can  then 
be  shared.  We  can  give  money,  goods,  time,  and 
knowledge  to  people  who  need  them.  (Right  Shar- 
ing of  World  Resources  funds  specifically  support 
development  work  abroad.  Other  agencies  work  in 
the  United  States  and  on  relief)  Giving  appropri- 
ately is  hard,  for  what  we  wish  to  give  may  be 
neither  helpful  nor  wanted.  We  often  have  more  to 
learn  than  to  teach.  Perhaps  the  best  we  can  do  is 
to  offer  what  we  have  in  response  to  those  in  need, 
allowing  them  to  direct  their  own  progress  and 
mistakes. 

Thirdly,  we  must  work  to  create  the  new  systems 
and  institutions  required  for  better  distribution  and 
wiser,  conservative  use  of  all  world  resources.  This 
calls  first  for  informing  ourselves  and  our  communi- 
ties about  the  issues  and  facts,  and  the  tools  we  can 
use  for  change.  Then  each  of  us  must  find  a place 
where  s/he  can  make  a difference.  Each  individual 
and  Meeting  has  its  own  situation,  emphasis,  and 
style  of  activity.  Some  speak  to  corporations,  others 
to  government,  and  others  to  friends,  neighbors, 
and  colleagues. 

The  Right  Sharing  program  is  trying  to  assist 
Friends  and  Meetings,  who  are  working  on  any  of 
these  Right  Sharing  concerns,  with  literature,  activ- 
ity ideas,  a discussion  leader,  and  whatever  else 
might  be  helpful.  Interested  Friends  are  encouraged 
to  be  in  touch.  Together,  we  can  achieve  right 
sharing,  if  God  be  with  us. 

Jennifer  Haines 
Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation 
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Humanity  and  the  Earth 

According  to  our  current  myths  of  creation,  the 
Universe  began,  for  some  reason  or  for  none,  some 
18  billion  years  ago.  Perhaps  5 billion  years  ago,  a 
swirling  cloud  of  space  dust  and  gases,  including 
the  atoms  which  now  constitute  our  flesh,  con- 
densed into  a blob,  upon  which,  for  3 billion  years, 
matter  and  energy  have  existed  in  a complex  and 
astonishing  form  which  we  call  life. 

Our  mythic  ancestors  were  large  protein  molecu- 
les like  viruses  that  formed  in  the  seas  as  the  result 
of  fortuitous  chemical  reactions  occurring  repeated- 
ly over  several  million  years.  We  then  invented 
nuclei  and  cell  walls,  like  bacteria,  and  eventually 
flagellae  for  swimming  about.  We  served  an  appren- 
ticeship as  polypoid  marine  invertebrates,  and  as- 
cended the  scale  of  complexity  as  fish,  amphibians, 
reptiles,  and  mammals.  Within  that  class  we  found- 
ed the  primate  family  and  specialized  in  climbing 
trees,  which,  through  the  mechanisms  of  natural 
selection,  equipped  us  with  good  hands  for  the  man- 
ipulation of  tools  when  we  decided  to  come  down. 

As  apes,  we  probably  utilized  resources  in  ways 
much  like  the  modern  chimpanzee:  by  gathering 
wild  plant  food  such  as  leaves,  seeds,  fruits,  and  roots, 
and  by  hunting  animal  food  such  as  insects  and  their 
grubs,  eggs  and  young  birds,  small  mammals  that  we 
might  kill  and  the  carcasses  of  larger  ones  left  be- 
hind by  better  predators. 

Our  genus  began,  by  definition,  when  we  began 
systematically  to  make  tools,  probably  in  tropical 
Africa  about  2 million  years  ago.  Our  inventions 
included  the  hammer  stone  and  the  digging  stick, 
and  evolved  through  the  ax,  the  spear,  and  the  bow 
and  arrow.  We  further  invented  clothing  and  shelter 
and  learned  to  use  fire,  which  enabled  us  to  colo- 
nize northern  latitudes.  Our  hunting  ability  in- 
creased as  we  domesticated  the  dog,  as  we  refined 
our  social  organization,  and  with  our  invention  of 
language,  the  ability  to  transmit  information- 
through  abstract  auditory  symbols  (as  distinguished 
from  signals,  such  as  the  cry  of  fear). 

From  what  archeology  has  taught  us,  combined 
with  our  observations  of  modern  hunters  and  gather- 
ers such  as  Eskimos  and  Pygmies,  we  believe  that 
the  political  unit  of  early  humanity  was  the  band  of 
25  to  100  persons,  related  by  blood  or  marriage, 
living  in  temporary  camps.  There  was  no  speciali- 
zation of  role  except  that  between  men  and  women. 
Social  relationships  were  egalitarian.  There  was  no 
chief.  The  leader  led  by  virtue  of  his  prestige  as  a 
wise  and  successful  hunter,  and  had  no  power  to 
command. 


There  was  no  warfare  between  groups,  although 
there  were  killings  for  personal  reasons,  and  series 
of  revenge  killings  amounting  to  feuds.  Resources 
— the  food  acquired  by  hunting  and  gathering  — 
were  distributed  according  to  the  need  of  individ- 
uals as  might  occur  in  a large  modern  family. 

About  8,000  B.C.,  in  the  Middle  East,  we  in- 
vented farming.  For  some  time  we  had  harvested 
the  seeds  of  wild  grasses  such  as  wheat  and  barley. 
Now  we  began  planting  those  seeds  and  waiting  to 
gather  the  crop  they  produced.  About  the  same 
time  we  began  keeping  goats  and  sheep  in  captivity 
for  their  milk,  fur,  skins  and  meat,  instead  of  hunt- 
ing them  on  the  loose. 

The  greatly  increased  productivity  of  this  first 
agricultural  revolution  permitted  us  to  live  in  vil- 
lages and  only  obliged  us  to  move  every  few  years  as 
we  wore  out  the  soil.  The  surpluses  produced  en- 
abled some  of  us  to  specialize  in  warfare,  religion, 
and  government,  marking  the  beginning  of  social 
stratification.  The  political  unit  became  the  tribe, 
the  leader  became  a chief  who  was  not  required  to 
engage  in  productive  labour  and  who  could  order 
people  around,  and  warfare  became  endemic.  Ex- 
amples of  tribal  societies  exist  in  modern  Africa, 
New  Guinea,  and  the  Amazon  Basin. 

Around  3,000  B.C.,  again  in  the  Middle  East, 
we  first  learned  to  use  non-human  energy  to  do 
work,  that  is,  we  invented  the  plow  and  hitched  the 
ox  to  it.  We  also  developed  the  technology  of  water 
management:  irrigation  and  drainage.  Coincidental- 
ly we  invented  writing,  and  ‘history’  began,  and 
‘civilization’  as  it  is  generally  defined.  We  also  dis- 
covered bronze,  which,  significantly,  was  used  for 
spears  and  swords  long  before  it  was  used  for  plows 
and  sickles. 

This  new  quantum  jump  in  production  capabil- 
ity enabled  many  more  of  us  to  specialize,  some  of 
us  in  productive  jobs  such  as  crafts  and  manufac- 
turing, and  some  in  non-productive  jobs  such  as 
warfare,  religion,  and  government.  Social  stratifica- 
tion became  intense,  with  peasants,  laborers  and 
slaves  doing  the  producing  and  soldiers,  priests  and 
governors  — the  ruling  class  troika  of  Army, 
Church  and  State  — doing  most  of  the  consuming. 
A middle  class  of  bureaucrats  (such  as  tax  collec- 
tors) and  merchants  expedited  the  flow  of  resources 
from  producer  to  consumer,  from  country  to  city, 
from  poor  to  rich. 

The  political  unit  became  the  state,  which  ex- 
panded into  empire  whenever  it  could.  With  such 
capacity  to  produce,  we  were  able  to  dedicate  a 
great  deal  of  our  energy  to  destruction.  Armies 
marched  back  and  forth  then  as  now,  looting, 
burning  and  killing. 
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Around  1500  A.D.  European  civilization  sud- 
denly got  the  edge  on  the  great  civilizations  of  Asia 
through  a series  of  inventions  which  included  the 
printing  press,  the  trans-ocean  sailing  ship,  and 
firearms.  Europeans  rapidly  laid  hands  on  whatever 
seemed  of  value  in  the  world.  About  1750,  the 
British  began  to  use  running  water  to  power  textile 
mills  — the  first  use  of  non-animal  energy  to  do 
work  on  a large  scale  — and  shortly  they  invented 
the  steam  engine. 

The  colonial  system  combined  with  the  manu- 
facturing made  possible  by  the  industrial  revolution 
created  a large  middle  class  of  industrialists  and 
merchants  and  a new  system  of  economic  relation- 
ships called  business,  which  assumed  a place  along 
with  warfare  as  a means  of  moving  resources  up- 
ward through  the  classes.  The  industrialization  of 
Europe,  and  later  of  North  America  and  of  Japan 
(which  escaped  colonization  by  closing  its  ports)  was 
subsidized  by  the  flow  of  resources  in  the  form  of 
agricultural  products  and  minerals  from  the  colon- 
ized world  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

We  have  become  specialized  into  a confusing 
plethora  of  occupational  niches,  all  of  which  upon 
analysis  can  be  identified  as  being  either  productive 
or  exploitative.  We  are  also  highly  stratified,  our 
power  varying  inversely  with  productivity:  those  who 
produce  are  generally  powerless,  and  those  who 
have  power  use  it  to  live  by  exploitation. 

Resource  distribution  is  thus  governed  by  com- 
petitive economic  mechanisms,  which  determine 
who  shall  eat  and  who  starve,  whose  water  will  be 
pure  and  whose  polluted,  whose  appendix  shall  be 
removed  and  whose  burst.  This  arrangement  is 
backed  by  police-military  power  which  stands  pre- 
pared to  punish  challengers  with  instruments  rang- 
ing from  night  sticks  to  napalm.  With  the  seculari- 
zation of  our  institutions  resulting  from  the  displace- 
ment of  old  spiritual  mythologies  by  new  scientific 
ones,  the  troika  now  consists  of  Army,  Business  and 
State. 

One  result  of  this  system  has  been  the  increasing 
concentration  of  power  in  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries. The  United  States,  with  some  6%  of  the 
world’s  population,  consumes  some  40%  of  the 
world’s  resources. 

Another  result  has  been  rapid  environmental  deg- 
radation, through  reckless  over-utilization  of  both  re- 
newable and  non-renewable  resources,  and  through 
pollution  of  air,  water  and  land.  This  must  inevitably 
lead  to  a decrease  in  the  planet’s  carrying  capacity, 
despite  all  our  technological  manipulation,  or,  rather, 
because  of  it.  It  may  soon  render  the  earth  totally 
uninhabitable  through  some  mechanism  such  as  a 
change  in  average  planetary  temperature  in  either 


direction,  or  thinning  of  the  ozone  shield  with  a 
resulting  increase  in  penetration  by  ultraviolet  radiation. 

Since  1945  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  has  posed 
the  greatest  threat  to  our  survival.  This  danger  now 
presents  itself  in  the  form  of  the  temptation  for  the 
United  States  to  undertake  a military  adventure 
against  the  Middle  East  oil-producing  states.  Public 
reaction  to  this  idea  is  being  tested  daily  by  trial 
balloons  in  our  press,  and  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  such  an  event  would  have  the  support  of  a 
large  segment  of  our  population.  Such  a war  might 
be  reasonably  expected  to  get  industry  moving,  to 
get  the  ghetto  kids  off  the  streets  and  into  uniform, 
to  grab  a lot  of  fuel,  to  solve  the  problems  of  Israel, 
and  to  exterminate  the  human  species. 

The  imperfections  of  capitalism  have  generated 
a number  of  alternative  models.  The  only  one  which 
has  posed  a serious  challenge  is  the  socialistic  model, 
which  has  been  tried  in  several  forms  with  various 
degrees  of  success  and  failure.  The  intention  of 
socialism  is  that  society  be  governed  by  a coopera- 
tive rather  than  by  a competitive  ethic,  and  that 
distribution  of  resources  be  determined  by  the  re- 
cipient’s need  rather  than  by  his  or  her  access  to 
power. 

As  opposed  to  the  arrogant  and  destructive  ethic 
that  now  dominates  our  world,  it  offers  a more 
humble  and  sustaining  ethic  which  would  permit  us 
to  inhabit  the  planet  for  as  long  as  the  physical 
conditions  essentia!  to  human  life  obtain. 

If  a society  decides  that  a change  in  systems  is 
in  order,  there  are  only  two  mechanisms  through 
which  such  change  can  occur,  and  those  mechan- 
isms are  reform  and  revolution.  Whether  to  oppose 
or  to  support  such  change,  and  if  to  support  it,  in 
what  form,  are  problems  for  which  there  are  no 
clear  answers,  and  with  which  we  will  all  have  to 
deal,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  in  the  years  of 
turmoil  that  lie  ahead. 

According  to  the  predictions  of  our  myths,  soon, 
in  a few  billion  years,  this  planet,  including  the 
atoms  which  now  constitute  our  flesh,  will  dissolve 
into  a cloud  of  dust  and  gases,  to  swirl  through 
space  until,  for  some  reason  or  for  none,  the  Uni- 
verse ends.  Whether,  in  the  meantime,  the  human 
apparition  be  brief  or  very  brief,  whether  it  be 
characterized  by  the  vibrations  of  love  and  content- 
ment or  by  those  of  hate  and  anguish,  would  seem 
to  be  a matter  of  total  indifference  to  everything 
except  us. 

George  Povey,  M.D. 

Nor.  Cal.  AFSC  Annual  Meeting  Speaker 
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ON  ECONOMIC 
NON-VIOLENCE 

“There  can  be  no  separate  peace.” 

— Tyree  Scott 

In  essence,  the  question  of  the  right  use  of  re- 
sources comes  down  to  the  issues  of  being,  becoming, 
and  having.  Having,  as  an  end  in  itself,  is  the  basis  of 
economic  violence  — to  ourselves  and  to  others.  A 
nation  and  a system  organized  on  the  principle  of 
having  is  nothing  more  than  economic  violence.  It  is 
high  time  that  we  begin  to  elaborate  a concept  of 
economic  non-violence  and  incorporate  it  into  our 
faith,  practice,  and  relationships  to  institutions. 

Economic  non-violence  is  a matter  of  being  re- 
sponsible. It  is  also  a matter  of  responsibly  becoming. 
It  is  involved  with  taking  active  charge  of  our  relation- 
ship to  resources  — our  having  and  our  using.  It  is  a 
shared  enterprise.  Our  use  of  resources  affects  the 
being  and  becoming  of  others  as  well  as  ourselves. 

We  ourselves  are  the  embodiments  of  resources 
— resources  which  include  creativity,  loving,  sharing, 
skills,  and  the  potential  for  action.  To  enhance  these 
resources  through  our  relationship  to  the  material 
world  is  actively  to  create  a climate  of  economic  non- 
violence. If  this  is  done  at  the  expense  of  others, 
however,  it  contradicts  itself.  When  we  use  resources 
that  are  created  at  the  expense  of  the  self-realization 
of  others,  we  are  violating  the  inner  light  as  profound- 
ly as  when  we  condone  the  napaiming  of  babies  in 
Indo-China.  Seen  in  this  light  there  is  most  assuredly 
“no  separate  peace.” 

If  our  use  of  resources  makes  us  feel  guilty  and 
helpless,  then  we  are  being  profoundly  violent  to 
ourselves.  Guilt  is  a self-negating  substitute  for  re- 
sponsible being.  It  is  also  too  easy.  To  achieve 
economic  non-violence,  we  have  to  transcend  guilt 
and  move  to  action.  This  is  a matter  that  involves 
both  forgiveness  and  rebirth  — in  short,  a process  of 
liberation.  We  need  to  achieve  the  ability  to  forgive 
ourselves  for  the  economic  violence  in  which  we  are 
enmeshed  — a forgiveness  which  can  also  be  a rebirth. 

To  be  reborn  in  this  sense  is  to  undertake  the 
difficult  task  of  identification  with  the  victims  of 
economic  violence  rather  than  with  its  perpetrators.  It 
is  to  liberate  ourselves  from  being  possessed  by  our 
possessions,  whether  they  take  the  form  of  things, 
status,  position,  or  the  assumption  of  superiority 
based  on  western  values  and  culture.  This  implies,  as 
a moral  imperative,  “positive  action  to  foster  the  self- 
realization  of  others,  on  their  own  terms,”  or  active 
respect.  (Lebret,  as  quoted  in  Denis  Goulet,  The 
Cruel  Choice.)  It  is  to  realize  that  we  must  open 
ourselves  to  Black  Elk  and  all  of  his  billions  of 
brothers  and  be  ready  to  learn  with  them  in  person  as 


well  as  through  books.  To  do  this  is  to  begin  to  ally 
ourselves  with  those  who  are  denied  access  to  basic 
material  needs.  Only  thus  can  we  learn  to  see  the 
world  and  the  right  use  of  material  resources  through 
eyes  not  blinded  by  our  own  having. 

The  acceptance  of  these  affirmations  implies  a 
radically  critical  stance  toward  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic institutions  and  structures  that  perpetuate 
economic  violence.  We  are  also  called  to  place  a high 
priority  on  the  construction  of  alternative  institutions. 
Our  personal  and  material  resources  will  be  required 
fundamentally  to  transform  and  if  necessary  bring 
down  institutions  that  cannot  exist  except  by  eco- 
nomic violence.  This  is  a very  large  order,  and  one  for 
which  the  recent  history  of  the  Society  has  not  pre- 
pared us.  Most  of  us  are  used  to  the  comforts  and 
privileges  of  upper  middle  class  living  and  dependent 
on  the  institutions  that  have  provided  them. 

However,  it  is  becoming  clear  that  economic  non- 
violence is  more  than  a moral  imperative.  It  is  an 
economic  necessity.  Human  resources  are  the  only 
ones  that  are  even  potentially  in  limitless  abundance 
in  the  world  today.  They  can  only  be  developed  fully 
when  each  person  has  the  inalienable  right  of  access 
to  sufficient  material  resources  to  insure  healthy 
survival.  Until  this  is  accomplished,  the  direct  vio- 
lence and  destruction  of  human  life  engendered  by 
economic  violence  are  quite  likely  to  increase  enor- 
mously and  rapidly.  Unless  we  can  learn  to  share  this 
earth’s  goods  equally,  we  will  certainly  share  its  bads 
equally.  Indeed,  there  is  no  separate  peace. 

John  Shippee 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 


QUAKER  YOUTH  PILGRIMAGE 

Sarah  Tozer  (La  Jolla  Meeting)  has  been  selected 
as  one  of  fourteen  Young  Friends  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  join  fourteen  from  Europe  on  the 
Quaker  Youth  Pilgrimage  1975  from  July  7 to  August 
1 1 under  sponsorship  of  the  Friends  World  Commit- 
tee. They  will  go  to  Scotland  and  England  (the  George 
Fox  country)  and  then  to  Germany  for  a work  camp  at 
a children’s  school  that  is  sponsored  by  Bad-Pyrmont 
Yearly  Meeting.  The  Executive  Committee  of  PYM 
has  noted  this  with  pleasure  and  minuted  $50  to  help 
with  her  expenses. 
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THE  RIGHT  USE  . . . 

If  I am  to  answer  my  own  questions,  the  subject 
must  be  limited  to  natural  resources,  not  human 
beings,  which  are  no  more  limitless  than  the  ants 
and  the  bees.  And  this  will  have  to  be  a lesson  in 
elementary  economics,  much  as  we  despise  the  dis- 
mal science,  mixed  up  with  ethics,  which  Friends 
hold  in  high  regard. 

The  earth  provides  limited  resources,  which  lie 
in  wait  until  animals  and  humans  develop  enough 
knowledge  to  use  them.  The  land  itself  is  one  such 
resource,  suitable  for  agriculture,  forests,  building 
sites,  and  transportation  arteries,  to  name  a few 
uses.  We  have  to  be  careful  when  we  quote  Indian 
chiefs  who  speak  poetically  about  the  stupidity  of 
“owning”  land,  when  their  words  flow  from  a no- 
madic lifestyle,  primitive  technology,  and  few  people 
on  the  earth.  Their  words  made  sense,  but  not  for 
us. 

One  question  we  have  to  answer  about  re- 
sources, where  we  have  high  technology,  crowds  of 
people  and  many  alternative  uses,  is  what  use  shall 
this  land  be  put  to?  The  Indian  never  has  to  think 
of  that  question  because  the  next  piece  of  land  is 
just  as  good  as  this  one.  The  Socialist  (doctrinaire, 
in  the  old  days)  despises  the  market  system  because 
it  is  a means  of  exploiting  labor,  so  he  makes  a 
political  decision  at  the  top  in  the  name  of  all  of  the 
people.  Very  authoritarian  and  full  of  great  mis- 
takes. The  Capitalist  says,  “Let  the  market  decide.” 
This  makes  him  the  tool  of  the  people,  since  he  who 
gets  the  land  and  decides  its  use  must  predict  cor- 
rectly that  he  will  make  the  most  money  from  it 
— he  gets  the  most  dollar  votes  from  the  people 
who  will  buy  the  product  he  will  make  and  sell 
there.  Very  democratic. 

So  why  aren’t  we  all  for  Capitalism?  Because  he 
who  guesses  best  makes  tremendous  quantities  of 
money,  and  we  bleed  for  the  poor.  We  bleed  so 
much  that  we  can  easily  be  convinced  that  rent  is 
all  wrong  (Black  Elk  speaks),  and  that  those  who 
make  business  decisions  are  merely  exploiters.  We 
will  abolish  rent  and  execute  the  exploiters. 

But  that  is  entirely  too  facile  (easy).  What  we 
have  to  recognize  from  elementary  economics  is  that 
in  any  situation  of  limited  resources,  rent  is  as 
natural  as  breathing.  Natural  resources  are  a factor 
of  production,  and  will  command  a return.  Even 
Socialists  have  learned  to  compute  it.  The  unac- 
ceptable factor  in  this  picture  is  unconscionable 
greed  and  gain,  which  private  ownership  of  re- 
sources allows  and  encourages. 


At  this  point  in  the  argument,  Socialists  clap 
their  hands  in  glee  and  say,  “See,  we  give  all  rent 
to  the  State,  which  stands  for  the  people.”  In  addi- 
tion to  misallocations  from  political  decisions,  the 
State  makes  war  on  human  beings,  and  in  every 
case  in  the  modern  world,  including  China,  the  rise 
of  the  Socialist  State  has  been  an  unmitigated  blood 
bath,  which  I judge  is  abhorrent  to  Quakers.  What 
then,  O Dilemma?  O Ethics?  O Mores?  (And  we 
haven’t  even  toyed  with  the  very  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  natural  resources,  as,  for  example,  in  Arab- 
State-ow  nership  of  scarce  and  monopolized  oil!) 

The  only  way  for  Quakers  (read  ethical  people) 
to  go,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  form  small  groups 
dedicated  to  owning  natural  resources,  never  liquid- 
ating either  resources  or  people,  collecting  the  rents 
and  devoting  the  proceeds  to  good  works.  Friends 
(ethical  people,  that  is)  in  my  view  cannot  partici- 
pate in  the  private  ownership  of  natural  resources. 
They  must  set  up  groups  that  will  own  and  admin- 
ister, will  support  active  markets  in  rents,  and  will 
utilize  the  proceeds  as  they  decide  in  ethical  ways, 
defying  the  war-making  State  and  the  greedy  Capi- 
talists alike  who  would  waste  these  precious  assets 
and  divert  them  to  riotous  living.* 

Robert  Schutz 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 
*Critics  will  not  waste  time  tilting  at  assumptions  to 
which  there  are  obvious  exceptions.  This  article  is 
greatly  simplified  and  boiled  down  and  unfootnoted 
in  order  to  make  it  readable.  It  can  be  made  true  in 
detail  by  proper  qualifications. 

RS 


A 1974  DECISION 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Minute  No.  5,  1974: 

“At  the  recommendation  of  Representative  Commit- 
tee, Yearly  Meeting  requests  that  all  Monthly  Meet- 
ings hold  an  orientation  for  all  who  will  attend 
Yearly  Meeting  in  future  years  in  order  to  acquaint 
newcomers  in  particular  with  the  many  opportuni- 
ties at  Yearly  Meeting  and  to  prevent  their  becom- 
ing overwhelmed  by  the  wealth  here  to  be 
appreciated.” 

Is  it  now  time  to  begin  planning  these  orien- 
tations? 
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BULLETIN  GETS 
NEEDED  LEFT 

Bulletin  Committee  Clerk  Bob  Burnett  effective- 
ly presented  the  Committee’s  recommendations  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  which  upon  the  concur- 
rent recommendation  and  full  approval  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  authorized  an  increase  in  PYM 
subsidy  of  $2100  to  a total  of  $6400  this  fiscal  year 
(through  the  July  issue).  Increased  costs  of  printing 
and  more  pages  have  literally  eaten  us  out  of  the 
cupboard.  We  are  grateful  for  this  tangible  support, 
and  also  very  much  appreciate  a contribution  of 
$750  from  NPYM  toward  the  subsidy. 

One  subscriber  chided  us  in  his  letter  of  renewal 
for  running  at  a deficit  — not  a good  Quaker  prac- 
tice, he  said.  We  hope  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
red  ink  in  two  ways:  more  subscribers  and  a higher 
price.  The  latter  we  regret,  but  cannot  help.  We 
expect  to  increase  the  yearly  subscription  tab  from 
$3.50  to  $5.00  at  the  August  meeting  of  PYM,  with 
the  approval  and  recommendation  of  NPYM  and 
PYM  Executive  Committee.  May  we  suggest  that 
you  ask  all  attenders  to  subscribe  now  and  benefit 
for  a time  from  our  slow  rise? 

RRS 

WORLD  AFFAIRS 
WORKSHOP 

June  21-28,  1975,  Camp  Seely  Conference  Center, 
Crestline,  California. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee’s  Peace 
Education  Division  (Pasadena)  is  planning  a second 
conference-workshop  at  Camp  Seely  primarily  for 
peace  workers  and  their  families.  With  the  country 
and  the  world  involved  in  fundamental  change,  it  is 
easy  to  despair,  become  isolated  and  discouraged. 
The  Workshop  is  designed  to  help  build  community 
where  social  conflict  can  be  dealt  with  nonviolently, 
where  we  can  not  only  think  through  some  of  the 
problems  that  beset  us,  but  experiment  with  methods 
for  living  on  a small  planet. 

The  Workshop  expects  to  deal  with  ethics  and 
action,  life  support  systems  (e.g.,  sea  beds),  food 
technology,  development  and  equilibrium  economics, 
war  and  human  repression,  and  the  role  of  Americans 
in  peace-making,  as  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Work- 
shop hopes  to  demonstrate  alternative  sources  of 
energy,  such  as  construction  of  a solar  oven. 

Costs  will  be  at  the  very  minimum.  For  further 
information  write  AFSC,  980  North  Fair  Oaks  Ave- 
nue, Pasadena  91103. 
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WORKSHOPS  WITH 
THE  BLOODS 

Friends  who  met  Bob  and  Margaret  Blood  (of  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan)  at  Yearly  Meeting  1974  may  be 
interested  in  participating  in  one  of  several  workshops 
they  will  be  leading  in  California  in  June.  Three  work- 
shops will  be  for  couples  on  the  theme  of  “Intimacy 
and  Independence”: 

At  Esalen  Institute,  Big  Sur,  CA  93920  June  20-22 
(Friday  evening  — Sunday  noon). 

For  Northern  California  Friends,  June  22-23  (Sun- 
day evening  — Monday);  contact  Thomas  and  Emily 
Leo,  132  Magneson  Terr.,  Los  Gatos  95030,  (408)  356- 
6732. 

For  Southern  California  Friends,  June  25-26 
(Wednesday  evening  — Thursday);  contact  Kitty  Bar- 
ragato,  1175  West  Baseline  Ave.,  Claremont  91711, 
(714)  626-4947. 

And  one  workshop  will  be  for  separated  and 
divorced  men  and  women  at  La  Casa  de  Maria,  800  El 
Bosque  Rd.,  Santa  Barbara  93108  on  June  27-29  (Fri- 
day evening  — Sunday  noon). 


